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through the Emperor's distrust of a covert opposition, the fol-
lowers of the last dynasty were continually exposed to threats and
police spying. Herodian1 recounts all the evil consequences of
the wide-spread activity of informers, including confiscations,
which reduced many rich families to beggary, and an organized
Terror maintained by the barbarian tyrant, whose persecution of
the upper classes is notably exemplified in his cruel treatment of
high senatorial officials. The wife of the Emperor, Caecilia
Paulina, tried to exercise a restraining influence upon him. But
she must soon have died. She was consecrated Diva, so that the
later Christian tradition that Maximinus had his wife executed
can therefore be explained only through the hatred felt by the
Christians for an emperor who, after a period of quiet, had
initiated a fresh persecution.
This new persecution of the Church began soon after the
Emperor's accession; it sprang, according to Eusebius 2, in the main
from political considerations; it was a reaction against the regime
of the last emperor, who had been friendly to the Christians.
Maximinus feared hostility on the part of the Christians, and, to
prevent possible difficulties, began at once to enforce against them
the existing regulations, but only to the extent of ordering that, in
special cases, proceedings should be taken against the clergy.
This was a measure of domestic security, and not a systematic
persecution for religio-political reasons, as happened later under
Decius. In 235 Pontianus, bishop of Rome, and with him Hippo-
lytus, were deported to Sardinia; and Origen's Exhortation to
martyrdom, addressed to Ambrosius and Protoctetus, in which he
contemplates a threat to his own safety, further shows the effect
of the imperial edict in Palestinian Caesarea. In the cases of
Hippolytus and of Origen we may, in view of their relations
with Mamaea, see action against or at least a threatening of
men politically suspect. On the other hand, in Cappadocia
and Pontus a purely local persecution of Christians broke out
which had no connection with the imperial instructions of 235.
Here, it was the governor Serenianus who intervened at the
instance of the pagan population, the atheistic Christians being
held responsible for the devastating results of an earthquake.
We may, however, note the perspicacity of the Emperor in
appreciating the importance of the clergy in the structure of the
Christian communities and thus of the Church as a whole. It
by. Political caution on the part of the Christians must have
i vii, 3.                                             2 Hist. EccL vi, 28.